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most members of the Board of Directors, neither the Managing
Agents nor the Board have a single member who is a whole-
timer for the steel works. To remedy these defects, a competent
critic has made the excellent suggestion that there should be
at least two whole-time Directors on the Board, who should
be experienced iron-masters skilled in the administration and
technical management of great iron works and mostly resident
at Jamshedpur, where their status would give them the necessary
authority to exercise effective control over the costs of produc-
tion.1
B. Data of foreign costs of production necessary.
In briefly describing the procedure followed by the Tariff
Board in determining the amount of protection to be given to
the Indian Steel Industry, we had occasion to point out certain
serious defects in that procedure. Most of these defects might
be traced to the fact that there was only one firm producing
steel in India. The result was that, in calculating the different
elements that constitute what the Board called the 'fair selling
price' of steel, they had to base their conclusions largely on
the costs figures supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company.
A moment's reflection will make it clear that the enactment
of protective measures on the basis of data supplied by the
beneficiary alone is open to serious objections, for, however
careful and competent a body of outside experts might be, it
Supply Companies, four Cotton Mills, two Cement Companies, one Hotel
Company, one Oil Mills Company, and one Electro-Chemicals Company.
Some of these concerns, again, e.g. the Iron and Steel Works, and two of
the Cotton Mills, are far away from Bombay. It is also worthy of note that
as against these fourteen major concerns, the firm has only nine Directors
in all, of which at least five (possibly six) appear to be blood relations.
(Times of India Directory of Bombay City and Presidency, 1930.) Although
the House of Tatas have undoubtedly a great number of remarkable busi-
ness successes to their credit, we must not forget the warning lesson of
experience that the hereditary control of business inevitably tends to lead to
stagnation and decay.
1 Times of India, Bombay, Mail Edition, September 20, 1930, Editorial
comments on the meeting of the shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel
Company. (Since the above was written, a gentleman with experience of
municipal administration has been appointed as a whole-time Director for
the steel works, to be ordinarily resident at Jamshedpur. This, however,
obviously does not meet the point of the criticism noticed above.)